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HUMANITIES  WEST  PRESENTS 
THE  LIGHT  OF  PROVENCE: 

CEZANNE,  VAN  GOGH  AND  MATISSE 

Herbst  Theatre,  Francisco 

Sally  Scully,  Sa«  Francisco  State  University,  Moderator 


Friday,  October  20,  1995,  8:00-10:15  pm 

8:00  PM  Lecture:  "NOSTALGIA  FOR  THE  EARTH:  PAGNOL,  RENOIR,  AND  THE 
IMAGE  OF  PROVENCE  IN  FILMS" 

LEO  BRAUDY,  University  of  Southern  California 

This  lecture  will  focus  on  Provence  as  represented  in  film,  not  only  as  a visual 
setting  but  also  as  a wellspring  of  cultural  attitudes  and  values  distinctively 
different  from  those  of  Paris.  Inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  human  beings  in  a 
natural  landscape  rather  than  those  shut  in  a framed  and  theatrical  urban  world, 
Marcel  Pagnol  and  jean  Renoir  helped  define  a significant  tension  in  French 
culture  between  the  rhythms  of  agriculture  and  the  rhythms  of  industrialism,  the 
collective  village  and  the  individualistic  city. 


9: 1 5 PM  Musical  performance  and  commentary:  ALLEN  Shearer,  baritone, 

AND  Barbara  Shearer,  piano.  U.C.  Berkeley. 

The  authors,  musicians  and  painters  who  sought  the  exotic  in  the  region  of 
Provence  found  not  only  earthly  delights  but  food  for  their  spirits.  The  sunshine, 
the  flowered  hillsides,  and  the  smell  of  sea  air  became  a part  of  their  poems  and 
music. 

In  music,  the  most  elusive  of  the  arts,  Debussy  composes  for  solo  piano  the 
journey  to  the  Isle  of  )oy  with  its  promise  of  "luxe,  calme  et  volupte."  The  "luxury, 
calm  and  pleasure"  of  Baudelaire's  poem  becomes  a song  by  DuParc  and  is  the 
title  of  a painting  by  Matisse  that  looks  very  much  like  Saint-Tropez. 

But  the  musician  who  does  not  need  to  make  the  journey  is  Darius  Milhaud, 
who  was  born  in  Aix.  Throughout  his  life,  whether  in  Paris  or  Oakland,  California, 
or  in  Geneva  where  he  died,  he  retained  the  spirit  of  his  native  Provence  with  its 
light  and  grace  as  his  favorite  and  most  beloved  muse. 


From  Printemps,  book  2: 
Vivement 


Green 


From  La  Bonne  Chanson: 

Avant  que  tu  ne  t'en  allies 

From  Tristesses: 

Je  la  desire 
Un  poete  disait  que 
Elle  est  gravement  gale 
Elle  avail  emporte 


Darius  Milhaud 
(1892-1974) 

Gabriel  Faure 
(1845-1924) 

Gabriel  Faure 


Darius  Milhaud 
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L’Isle  joyeuse 

L’Invitation  au  voyage 

See  page  6 for  song  texts  and  translations. 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 

Henri  Duparc 
(1848-1933) 


Saturday,  October  21,  1995,  10  am -4:00  pm 

10:00  AM  Lecture:  "PROVENCE  AND  THE  FRENCH  HEXAGON" 

JOHN  Merriman,  Yale  University 

Provence  is  a connplex  region  with  strong  unifying  attributes — Provengal  linguis- 
tic tradition  and  the  impact  of  Roman  Law — but  also  cultural  and  historical 
factors  that  have  divided  the  province.  Provengaux  life  also  has  been  shaped  by 
precocious  urban  development:  the  bustling  ports  of  Marseille  and  Toulon,  and 
the  growth  of  Nice — absorbed  by  France  in  1860 — as  a mecca  for  northern 
European  tourists.  Also,  the  development  of  dynamic  small  market  towns  rein- 
forced strong  ties  between  city  and  countryside. 

Bathed  by  the  sun,  Provence's  popular  culture  has  been  one  defined  by 
outdoors,  centering  around  boules  and  pastis,  often  centering  on  the  chambree 
(popular  circle).  Patterns  of  sociability  helped  the  left  triumph  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  only  to  be  swept  aside  by  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The 
politicization  of  le  petit  peuple  of  Provence,  oriented  toward  national  politics, 
reflects  one  aspect  of  the  relationship  of  the  provinces  and  the  French  state, 
centered  in  and  dominated  by  Paris.  Frederic  Mistral,  born  near  Arles  in  1830, 
reflected  some  of  the  tensions  between  regionalism  and  national  identity.  A 
celebrated  regionalist  who  promoted  Provengal  as  a literary  language.  Mistral 
was  also  a socialist  who  lamented  the  impact  of  large-scale  industrialization  on 
regional  traditions  and  values.  Mistral  rejected  separatism  and  when  he  died  in 
1914,  he  was  mourned  as  a national  hero. 

1 1 : 10  AM  Lecture:  "CEZANNE'S  SENSE  OF  PLACE” 

T J.  Clark,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Cezanne  is  a painter  of  specific,  local,  personally  charged  motifs,  and  also  an 
inquirer  into  painting's  paradoxes.  How  do  the  two  interests  relate? 

Although  his  artistic  development  is  inseparable  from  his  life  in  Paris,  Cezanne 
was  born  and  raised  in  Provence,  and  chose  provengal  sublects  for  his  best  known 
work.  This  talk  will  explore  Cezanne's  attitude  toward  perception  and  represen- 
tation: are  his  ambiguities  and  "distortions"  an  investigation  of  seeing,  or  are 
they  rather  a bold  enactment  of  the  paradox  of  representation  itself?  Is  Cezanne 
squarely  within  the  Impressionist  tradition,  or,  rather,  is  he  a crucial  exemplar  of 
modernist  self-reflection? 


Break  for  lunch.-  12:00-1:30  pm 


1 30  PM  Musical  performance:  Odile  Lavault  "l'accordeoniste  de 
PARIS" 

Le  petit  homme 

Adieu!  Venise  Provengale 

Magali:  verses  1,2,3,9,10,11,12 

Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon 

Les  trimardeurs 

Un  petit  cabanon 

See  page  8 for  text  and  translation  of  the  third  song,  “Magali."  The 
author,  Frederic  Mistral,  wrote  the  poem  in  Provengal,  but  Ms.  Lavault 
will  sing  it  in  French,  as  she  learned  it  from  her  grandmother. 


1 :50  PM  Lecture:  "A  DUTCH  JAPAN:  VAN  GOGH'S  WAY  OF  SEEING 
PROVENCE" 

DEBORA  Silverman,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

This  lecture  explores  Van  Gogh's  encounter  with  the  new  and  strange 
environment  of  Arlesian  political  and  Catholic  culture,  and  the  dis- 
tinctively Dutch  craft  practices  and  Protestant  theological  legacies 
that  shaped  his  responses  to  it.  Professor  Silverman  recovers  histori- 
cal specificities  of  Arles  in  1888,  highlighting  ( 1 ) its  central  role  in  the 
Provengal  Renaissance,  which  led  regionalist  intellectuals  like  Frederic 
Mistral  to  celebrate  Arles  as  an  exalted,  and  exclusive  city  of  "the 
Latin  race,"  (2)  its  significance  as  a national  tourist  site  of  Roman 
ruins  and  early  Christian  civilization;  and  (3)  its  abundant  devotional 
customs  of  a vibrant,  public, and  demonstrative  Catholicism  which 
mingled  pagan  and  modern  piety  in  cults  of  saints  and  a dynamic 
supernaturalism  that  presumed  miraculous  intervention  in  the  struc- 
tures of  daily  life  and  the  cycles  of  rural  production. 

Professor  Silverman  also  examines  how  Van  Gogh  initially  molded 
the  new  physical,  religious,  and  social  materials  in  the  Arlesian  world 
presented  to  him  according  to  pre-existing  values  and  expectations. 
Here  she  will  present  new  readings  of  Van  Gogh's  Langlois  Bridge 
pictures  and  his  Montmajour  drawings,  highlighting  his  use  of  tech- 
niques from  his  Dutch  period. 


3:00  PM  Lecture:  "RECONSIDERATIONS  OF  MATISSE  AND  DERAIN  IN 
THE  CLASSICAL  LANDSCAPE" 

James  D.  Herbert,  University  of  California,  Irvine 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  painters  and  tourists  alike  "discov- 
ered" the  south  of  France;  the  Fauves  Henri  Matisse  and  Andre  Derain 
joined  growing  numbers  of  hedonistic  vacationers  spreading  out  along 
the  sunny  Mediterranean  shore.  The  simultaneous  development  of  a 
taste  for  the  southern  landscape  by  artists  and  by  tourists  was  far 
from  mere  coincidence:  artists  followed  tourists  to  new  sites,  cer- 
tainly, but  tourists  also  modeled  their  manner  of  appreciating  the 
countryside  on  the  aesthetic  of  landscape  painting.  This  talk  will 
examine  what  and  how  the  aesthetic  of  the  Fauves  contributed  to  the 
territorial  expansion  of  tourism  into  the  south  of  France. 


SPEAKERS’  BIOGRAPHIES:  THE  LIGHT  OF  PROVENCE 


LEO  Braudy  was  educated  at  Swarthmore  College  and  Yale  University,  subsequently  teaching  at 
Yale,  Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities.  He  was  Professor  and  Chair  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  USC,  and  has  been  Bing  Professor  of  English  since  1985.  Among  other  awards,  he  has 
received  a Guggenheim  Fellowship  as  well  as  a Senior  Scholar  Fellowship  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  A transcript  of  his  interview  with  Bill  Moyers  on  Moyers’s  PBS  show 
appeared  in  Tfie  World  of  Ideas,  II.  His  book  on  the  French  filmmaker  jean  Renoir  was  a finalist  for  the 
National  Book  Award  in  Arts  and  Letters. 

T.  J.  Clark  studied  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  received  a Ph.D.  in  Art  History  from  the 
University  of  London.  He  is  currently  Professor  of  Art  History  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Previously,  he  taught  at  Harvard,  Leeds  University  and  UCLA.  His  honors  and  awards  include  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Research  Fellowship,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a Distinguished  Teaching  Award  from  the  College  Art  Association.  He  is  the 
author  of  Tfte  Absolute  Bourgeois:  Artists  and  Politics  in  France,  1848-51  and  Image  of  the  People:  Gustave 
Courbet  and  the  1848  Revolution. 

James  D.  Herbert  studied  European  and  American  modern  art  at  Stanford  University  and  Yale 
University,  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  1989.  Having  taught  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
and  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  he  is  now  Associate  Professor  of  Art  History  at  the 
University  of  California,  Irvine.  His  first  book,  Fauve  Painting:  The  Making  of  Cultural  Politics  (New  Haven, 
1992),  received  the  Hans  Rosenhaupt  Memorial  Book  Award  granted  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Na- 
tional Fellowship  Foundation.  Currently  the  recipient  research  fellowships  from  the  Getty  Grant 
Program,  the  Howard  Foundation,  and  the  University  of  California  Office  of  the  President,  he  is  on 
leave  from  his  teaching  responsibilities  in  order  to  complete  the  manuscript  of  his  second  book, 
which  will  be  entitled  Global  Speculations:  Exhibitions  of  Commerce,  Ethnography,  and  Art  in  Paris,  1937-38. 

John  Merriman  is  a Professor  of  History  at  Yale  University.  He  has  been  a visiting  professor  at  the 
Ecole  de  Hautes  Etudes  en  Sciences  Sociales  in  Paris  and  at  University  Lumiere — Lyon  II  and  has 
held  a John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellowship.  His  books  include  A History  of  Modern  Europe,  2 
vols.  (W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  New  York,  forthcoming  in  1996),  The  Margins  of  City  Life,  (Oxford  University 
Press,  1985,  published  in  French  translation  by  Editions  du  Seuil),  The  Red  City.  Limoges  and  the  French 
Nineteenth  Century  (Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1991,  published  in  French  translation  by 
Belin),  The  Agony  of  the  Republic,  (Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1978)  and  a number  of  edited 
books.  He  and  his  family  reside  in  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  in  the  French  department  of  the 
Ardeche  in  the  village  of  Balazuc,  about  fifteen  kilometers  from  Provence. 

Sally  Scully  was  educated  at  Smith  College  and  Harvard  University.  She  is  Professor  of  History  at 
San  Francisco  State  University  where  she  teaches  the  history  of  Renaissance  Italy.  She  has  taught  at 
Harvard,  the  City  University  of  New  York,  and  Holy  Cross  College.  She  has  been  a consultant  to 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Columbia  Pictures,  the  Educational  Development  Corporation  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  the  California  Humanities  Project.  She  accompanied  California  State 
University  students  for  their  year  in  Aix  en  Provence  and  played  a similar  role  as  Director  of  the  CSU 
International  Program  in  Florence.  Her  own  research,  on  17th  century  Venice,  has  been  variously 
supported  by  the  NEH  and  the  Gladys  Crible  Delmas  Foundation.  Professor  Scully  serves  on  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Humanities  West. 

ALLEN  and  Barbara  Shearer  have  been  performing  art  songs  together  for  over  thirty  years.  Their 
repertoire  ranges  from  Schubert’s  Die  Winterreise  to  Faure’s  La  Bonne  Chanson,  and  includes  contempo- 
rary works  such  as  Schoenberg’s  Fifteen  Poems  from  the  Book  of  the  Hanging  Gardens  and  Allen  Shearer’s 
own  Five  Poems  of  Wallace  Stevens.  In  addition  to  their  many  performances  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  they  have  appeared  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  Italy,  Austria,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Barbara 
Shearer  has  been  featured  in  piano  concertos  with  numerous  orchestras,  and  is  an  active  chamber 
musician  as  well  as  a recitalist.  Her  recording  of  Schumann  piano  works  is  available  on  the  Alba 
label.  Baritone  Allen  Shearer  appears  in  opera  as  well  as  on  the  concert  stage.  A composer,  he  is 
completing  his  opera  The  Goddess  on  a grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  Shearers 
both  teach  in  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Debora  Leah  Silverman  was  educated  at  Princeton  University  where  she  received  a B.A.,  M.A.,  and 
Ph.D.  in  Cultural  History.  Since  1981,  she  has  taught  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
where  she  is  now  Professor  of  History.  She  was  awarded  the  Berkshire  Conference  Book  Prize  for  the 
Best  Book  of  1989-90  for  her  work  Art  Nouveau  in  Fin-de-Sihle  France:  Politics,  Psychology,  and  Style.  She 
has  received  a National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  fellowship  and  a Guggenheim  fellowship 
and  is  now  completing  a biography  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh. 
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SONG  TEXTS  AND  TRANSLATIONS  FOR  FRIDAY  EVENING 
PERFORMANCE  BY  ALLEN  AND  BARBARA  SHEARER 


Green 

Voici  des  fruits,  des  fleurs,  des  feuilles  et  des 
branches, 

Et  puis  voici  mon  coeur  qui  ne  bat  que  pour  vous. 
Ne  le  dechirez  pas  avec  vos  deux  mains  blanches, 

Et  qu’a  VOS  yeux  si  beaux  I’humble  present  soit 
doux. 

J’arrive  tout  couvert  encore  de  rosee, 

Que  le  vent  du  matin  vient  glacer  a mon  front, 
Souffrez  que  ma  fatigue  a vos  pieds  reposee, 

Reve  des  chers  instants  qui  la  delasseront. 

Sur  votre  jeune  sein,  laissez  rouler  ma  tete, 

Toute  sonore  encore  de  vos  derniers  baisers; 
Laissez-la  s’apaiser  de  la  bonne  tempete, 

Et  que  je  dorme  un  peu  puisque  vous  reposez. 

Paul  Verlaine 


Green 

Here  are  fruits,  flowers,  leaves  and  branches, 

And  here,  also,  is  my  heart  which  beats  only  for  you. 
Do  not  tear  it  apart  with  your  two  white  hands. 

And  may  this  humble  offering  seem  sweet  to  your 
so  lovely  eyes. 

I come,  still  covered  with  dew. 

Which  the  morning  wind  has  turned  to  frost  on  my 
brow. 

Permit  that  my  fatigue,  reposing  at  your  feet. 

May  dream  of  the  cherished  moments  that  will 
refresh  it. 

On  your  young  bosom  let  me  cradle  my  head. 

Still  filled  with  music  from  your  last  kisses; 

Let  it  be  soothed  after  the  good  storm. 

And  let  me  sleep  a little,  while  you  rest. 

Translation:  Sergius  Kagen 


From  La  Bonne  Chanson 


VI. 

Avant  que  tu  ne  t'en  allies,  pale  etoile  du  matin, 
Mille  cailles  chantent,  chantent  dans  le  thym! 

Tourne  devers  le  poete  dont  les  yeux  sont  pleins 
d’amour, 

L’alouette  monte  au  del  avec  le  jour! 

Tourne  ton  regard  que  noie  I’aurore  dans  son  azur. 
Quelle  joie  parmi  les  champs  du  ble  murl 
Et  fais  luire  ma  pensee  la-bas,  bien  loin! 

Oh,  bien  loin!  La  rosee,  gaiement  brille  sur  le  foin! 
Dans  le  doux  reve  ou  s'agite  ma  mie  endormie  encore 
Vite,  vite,  car  voici  le  soleil  d’or! 

Paul  Verlaine 


VI. 

Before  you  disappear,  pale  morning  star, 

A thousand  quail  will  sing  in  the  thyme! 

Turn  toward  the  poet  whose  eyes  are  full  of  love. 
The  lark  will  soar  to  the  sky  with  the  coming  of  day! 
Turn  your  glance  that  drowns  the  dawn  in  blue. 

What  joy  amidst  the  ripe  wheat  fields! 

And  make  my  thought  shine  yonder,  far  away! 

O,  far  away!  The  dew  glistens  in  the  hay! 

In  the  sweet  troubled  dream  of  my  dear  one  who  is 
still  asleep 

Haste,  haste,  for  here’s  the  golden  sun! 

Translation:  Waldo  Lyman 


SELECTIONS  FROM  Tnstesses 


Je  la  desire  dans  cette  ombreuse  lumiere 
qui  tombe  avec  midi  sur  la  dormante  treille, 
quand  la  poule  a pondu  son  oeuf  dans  la  poussiere. 
Par-dessus  les  liens  ou  la  lessive  seche, 
je  la  verrai  surgir,  et  sa  figure  claire. 

Elle  dira:  je  sens  des  pavots  dans  mes  yeux. 

Et  sa  chambre  sera  prete  pour  son  sommeil, 
et  elle  y entrera  comme  fait  une  abeille 
dans  la  cellule  nue  que  blanchit  la  chaleur. 


I want  to  see  her  framed  in  the  shadowy  light 
that  at  midday  casts  a haze  over  the  drowsy  trellis 
when  the  hen  has  just  laid  an  egg  among  the  cinders. 
From  behind  the  hedge,  there  where  the  clothes  are 
drying.  I’ll  see  her  appearing  with  her  bright  face 
shining.  Then  she  will  say;  Now  1 only  want  to 
sleep.  And  her  room  will  be  all  ready  for  her  to  rest 
and  she  will  enter  there  like  a bee  creeping  gently 
into  its  narrow  cell  glowing  white  in  the  heat. 


Un  poete  disait  que,  lorsqu’il  etait  jeune, 
il  fleurissait  des  vers  comme  un  rosier  des  roses. 
Lorsque  je  pense  a elle,  il  me  semble  que  jase 
une  fontaine  intarissable  dans  mon  coeur. 

Comme  sur  le  lys  Dieu  pose  un  parfum  d’eglise, 
comme  il  met  du  corail  aux  joues  de  la  cerise, 
je  veux  poser  sur  elle,  avec  devotion, 
la  couleur  d’un  parfum  qui  n'aura  pas  de  nom. 

Elle  est  gravement  gaie.  Par  moments  son  regard 
se  levait  comme  pour  surprendre  ma  pensee. 

Elle  etait  douce  alors  comme  quand  il  est  tard 
le  velours  jaune  et  bleu  d’une  allee  de  pensees. 

Elle  avait  emporte  de  brassees  de  lilas. 

Et,  comme  elle  partait  couverte  de  printemps, 
elle  etait  comme  un  lys  qu’un  pollen  ravissant 
aurait  poudre.  Son  front  est  lisse, 
un  peu  trop  grand. 

Les  lilas  qu’elle  avait,  elle  les  posa  la. 

Je  me  suis  approche  de  ces  fleurs  fatiguees 
d’avoir  ete  tenues  un  moment  dans  ses  bras. 

Courbe  comme  un  enfant  de  choeur  par  I’encensoir, 
sur  leur  sombre  parfum  ma  bouche  s’est  posee. 

Elle  a tendu  la  main  et  m’a  dit  au  revoir. 

Francis  jammes 

L'  INVITATION  AU  VOYAGE 

Mon  enfant,  ma  soeur, 

Songe  a la  douceur 
D’aller  la-bas  vivre  ensemble. 

Aimer  a loisir. 

Aimer  et  mourir 

Au  pays  qui  te  ressemble! 

Les  soleils  mouilles 

De  ces  ciels  brouilles 

Pour  mon  esprit  ont  les  charmes 

Si  mysterieux 

De  tes  traitres  yeux, 

Brillant  a travers  leurs  larmes. 

La,  tout  n’est  qu’ordre  et  beaute. 

Luxe,  calme  et  volupte. 

Vois  sur  ces  canaux 
Dormir  ces  vaisseaux 
Dont  I'humeur  est  vagabonde; 

Cest  pour  assouvir 

Ton  moindre  desir 

Qu’ils  viennent  du  bout  du  monde. 

Les  soleils  couchants 
Revetent  les  champs, 

Les  canaux,  la  ville  entiere, 

D’hyacinthe  et  d'or; 

Le  monde  s’endort 
Dans  une  chaude  lumiere! 

La,  tout  n’est  qu’ordre  et  beaute. 

Luxe,  calme  et  volupte! 


Now  a poet  once  said  that,  when  he  was  a young  man 
his  verses  grew  on  him  like  roses  on  a rosetree. 

And  when  of  her  I’m  thinking  then  it  seems  I can  feel 
an  everlasting  fountain  playing  in  my  heart. 

Just  as  to  the  lily,  God  gave  a scent  like  incense, 
and  has  painted  the  cheeks  of  cherries  with  coral, 

1 would  like  to  clothe  her  in  colours  that  suggest 
some  mysterious,  unknown,  and  nameless  perfume. 

She  is  gravely  gay.  There  were  times  when  she 
looked  up  at  me  just  as  if  she’d  like  to  steal  my 
thoughts.  And  then  she  seemed  as  sweet  as  the 
velvety  yellow  and  blue  of  a bed  of  pansies  at  dusk. 

She  was  carrying  bunches  of  lilac  in  her  arms. 

And,  as  she  went  along  so  gaily  decked  with  spring, 
she  was  fair  as  a lily  all  powdered  with 
pollen  shining  bright.  Her  forehead’s  smooth, 
slightly  too  broad. 

And  the  lilac  she  held  she  laid 
across  her  brow.  Then  I went  up  to  look  at  these 
delicate  flowers  she’d  held  in  her  arm  till  they 
started  to  fade.  Then  like  an  incense-bearing 
choirboy  bowing  low,  on  their  sombre  perfume 
I pressed  my  eager  lips.  Then  she  held  out  her  hand, 
bidding  me  au  revoir. 

Translation:  Rollo  Myers 

INVITATION  TO  THE  VOYAGE 

My  child,  my  sister. 

Think  how  sweet  it  would  be 
To  go  down  there,  to  live  together. 

To  love  free  from  care. 

To  love  and  to  die 

In  the  land  that  resembles  you! 

The  moist  suns 
Of  these  misty  skies. 

To  my  mind,  have  the  charm. 

So  mysterious. 

Of  your  treacherous  eyes. 

Sparkling  through  their  tears. 

There,  everything  is  order  and  beauty. 

Luxury,  calm  and  pleasure! 

See  on  these  canals 

The  sleeping  boats 

That  capriciously  like  to  roam; 

’Tis  to  satisfy 
Your  slightest  wish 

They  have  come  from  the  ends  of  the  world. 

The  setting  suns 
Again  clothe  the  fields. 

The  canals,  the  whole  town. 

With  hyacinth  and  gold; 

The  world  falls  asleep 
In  a warm  light! 

There  everything  is  order  and  beauty. 

Luxury,  calm  and  pleasure! 


Charles  Baudelaire 


Translation:  Sergius  Kagen 


Translations  for  Saturday  performance  by  Odile  Lavault 


Magali 

by  Frederic  Mistral 
Verse  1 

O Magali,  ma  tant  aimee, 

Mets  ta  tete  a la  fenetre! 

Ecoute  un  peu  cette  aubade 
De  tambourins  et  de  violons. 
(Le  ceil)  est  la-haut  plein  d’etoiles, 
Le  vent  est  tombe 
Mais  les  etoiles  paliront 
En  te  voyant. 


Oh,  Magali,  my  well-beloved. 

Now  from  your  casement,  gracious,  lean; 
Hark  to  the  serenade  this  morning. 

Violin  and  tambourine! 

Still  in  the  sky  glow  stars  unnumber'd. 
Softly  the  breezes  die: 

Yet  all  the  glowing  stars  grow  pale 
As  you  draw  nigh. 


Verse  2 

Pas  plus  que  du  murmure  des  branches 
De  ton  aubade  je  ne  me  soucie! 

Mais  je  m'en  vais  dans  la  mer  blonde 
Me  faire  anguille  de  rocher. 

O Magali,  si  tu  te  fais 
Le  poisson  de  I’onde 

Moi,  le  pecheur  je  me  ferai, 

Je  te  pecherail 

Verse  3 

Oh!  mais,  si  tu  te  fais  pecheur, 

Ouand  tu  jetteras  tes  verveux, 

Je  me  ferai  I’oiseau  qui  vole 

Je  m'envolerai  dans  les  landes. 

Oh!  Magali,  si  tu  te  fais 
L’oiseau  de  I’air, 

Je  me  ferai,  moi,  le  chasseur, 

Je  te  chasserai. 

Verse  9 

"Va,  poursuivant,  cours,  cours! 

Jamais,  jamais  tu  ne  m'atteindras. 

Moi,  de  I’ecorce  d’un  grand  chene 
Je  me  vetirai  dans  la  foret  sombre." 

"O  Magali,  si  tu  te  fais 
L’arbre  des  mornes, 

Je  me  ferai,  moi,  la  touffe  de  lierre, 

Et  je  t’embrasserai!” 


Less  than  the  breeze-stirr’d  branches’  sighing 
Your  serenading  means  to  me: 

I'll  turn  into  an  eel  and  hasten 

Where  the  gray  rocks  lie,  'neath  the  sea. 
Oh,  Magali,  if  you  become 
A fish,  beyond  a doubt. 

Into  a fisherman  I’ll  turn 
And  draw  you  out. 


If  as  a fisherman  you  sought  me. 

Into  the  wave  your  fishnet  threw. 
Into  the  bird  I’d  turn  that  flying 
Vanishes  in  the  heavens  blue. 
Oh,  Magali,  should  you  become 
A bird  of  the  upper  air. 

I’d  turn  into  a fowler  bold 
And  catch  you  there. 


Follow  me  still,  in  vain  pursuing. 

Never  will  you  attain  your  mark. 
Deep  in  the  forest  shadows  sombre. 

I’ll  hide  beneath  an  oak  tree’s  bark. 
Oh,  Magali,  should  you  become 
An  oak  of  the  verdured  wold. 

Into  a clinging  vine  I’d  turn 
And  you  enfold! 


Verse  10 


"Si  tu  veux  me  prendre  a bras  le  corps, 

Tu  ne  saisiras  qu’un  vieux  chene 
)e  me  ferai  blanche  nonnette 

Du  monastere  du  grand  Saint-Blaise!” 
O Magali,  si  tu  te  fais 
Nonnette  blanche, 

Moi,  pretre,  a confesse, 

Je  t'entendrai!" 


Verse  1 1 

"Si,  du  couvent,  tu  passes  les  portes, 
Tu  trouveras  toutes  les  nonnes 
Autour  de  moi,  errantes. 

Car  en  suaire  tu  me  verras!” 

"O  Magali,  si  tu  te  fais 
La  pauvre  morte, 

Adoncques  je  me  ferai  la  terre. 

La,  je  t’aurai!" 


Verse  12 

"Maintenant  je  commence  enfin  a croire 
Que  tu  ne  me  paries  pas  en  riant. 
Voila  mon  annelet  de  verre 

Pour  souvenir,  beau  jouvenceau!” 

"O  Magali,  tu  me  fais  du  bien! 

Mais  des  qu’elles  font  vue, 

O Magali,  vois  les  etoiles 
Comme  elles  ont  palies!" 


Should  you  become  the  ivy  twining, 
Tis  but  a tree  your  ardor  stays, 

1 will  become  a nun  and  hasten 

Off  to  the  convent  of  Saint  Blaise. 
Oh,  Magali,  were  you  a nun, 

A priest  I’d  surely  be. 

And  it  would  be  your  duty  to 
Confess  to  me! 


If  through  the  convent  gate  you  entered. 
There  all  the  cloistered  nuns  you’d  meet 
Wandering  round  me,  quite  distracted; 

O’er  me  you’d  see  a winding-sheet. 

Oh,  Magali,  were  you  to  perish. 

So  for  you  I’d  pine. 

That  I’d  become  the  spoil  itself. 

Then  you’d  be  mine! 


Now  I’m  beginning  to  believe  you. 

Think  that  you  mean  to  speak  the  truth; 
Here  is  my  ring  for  fond  remembrance. 

Take  it  and  keep  it,  handsome  youth! 
Oh,  Magali,  how  kind  you  are. 

The  stars  up  in  the  sky 
Oh,  Magali,  now  you  appear 
They  pale  and  die! 


H.  Matisse.  Vue  de  Saint  Tropez,  1904. 


H,  Matisse.  Blue  Nude:  Souvenir  of  Biskra.  IV07 


Excerpt  from  FAUVE  PAINTING; 

THE  MAKING  OF  CULTURAL  POLITICS 


by  fames  D.  Herbert 

If,  beginning  in  1907,  Matisse  and  Derain  stamped  their  paintings  with  the  well- 
established  temporal  coordinates  of  the  grande  tradition,  spatially  these  works 
ventured  into  less  familiar  terrain.  The  female  figures  rendered  through  a 
Cezannesque  technique,  at  once  primitive  and  classical,  in  Matisse’s  Blue  Nude 
and  Derain's  Bathers  were  not  necessarily  Latin,  nor  even  European,  bodies.  Signs 
of  Africa  mark  these  ostensibly  classical  nudes.  Signs  of  two  Africas,  in  fact:  the 
region  north  of  the  Sahara  considered  part  of  the  Orient,  and  the  more  southern 
expanse  of  black  Africa.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  images  of  ethnic  women 
promised  knowledge  about  more  than  simply  the  female  form.  Amedee  Vignola, 
introducing  his  two-volume  collection  of  nude  photographs  of  TowfES  les  Femmes, 
“all  the  women’’  of  the  world,  declared  in  1901:  “If  we  here  give  special  treatment 
to  woman,  it  is  . . . because  a complete  study  of  the  world  of  woman  provides  the 
most  certain  account  of  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.’’ 
Activating  this  same  synecdoche,  Fauve  works  that  revealed  African  women  osten- 
sibly divulged  much  about  African  society  as  well. 

And  yet,  the  knowledge  about  either  Africa  supplied  by  these  canvases 
remained  uncertain,  partial,  and  confused.  The  subtitle  of  Matisse’s  Blue  Nude, 
“Souvenir  of  Biskra,”  indicates  a precise  location  for  the  scene  protrayed:  the 
military  outpost  and  emerging  tourist  oasis  in  the  Algerian  interior,  which  Matisse 
had  visited  during  his  trip  to  northern  Africa  in  spring  of  1906.  Since,  however,  the 


0 


work  was  exhibited  in  1907  with  the  simple  title  Tableau  no.  Ill,  visitors  to  the  Salon 
des  Independants  would  have  gained  only  a vague  sense  of  a northern  African 
location  from  the  clumps  of  exotic  palms  in  the  background. 

Other  "souvenirs  of  Biskra" — pottery,  utensils  and  carpets  purchased  by 
Matisse  during  his  brief  African  sojourn  in  1 906  and  on  subsequent  visits — crop  up 
with  regularity  in  the  artist's  still  lifes  over  the  next  several  years.  An  Oriental  rug, 
for  instance,  serves  as  a backdrop  for  a collection  of  objects  d'art  and  pieces  of  fruit 
in  Fruit  and  Bronze  of  1 9 1 0.  Matisse’s  articles  from  Algeria,  metonyms  for  the  peoples 
who  produced  them,  could  seem  to  embody  the  cultures  of  northern  Africa  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  ethnic  female  nude.  In  Fruit  and  Bronze,  however,  the  female 
nude  does  not  suggest  Africa  north  of  the  Sahara.  At  the  left  of  the  still  life 
grouping  stands  Matisse's  own  bronze  sculpture  of  two  women  from  1908  that 
currently  goes  by  the  rather  pjorative  title  Two  Negresses.  In  Fruit  and  Bronze,  the 
Orient  must  share  space  with  black  Africa. 

As  he  had  with  Blue  Nude,  Matisse  exhibited  Two  Negresses — this  time  at  the 
Salon  d’Atomne  of  1908 — under  a geographically  reticent  title:  it  appeared  as 
Croupe  de  deux  jeunes  filles.  Nevertheless,  the  formal  characteristics  of  this  sculpture, 
and  of  many  other  table-top  bronzes  that  Matisse  produced  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade,  could  well  on  their  own  have  evoked  black  Africa  in  the  contemporary 
French  mind.  As  Jack  Flam  has  shown,  Matisse’s  bronze  nudes  often  possess  the 
same  short-cropped  coiffures,  bulbous  breasts,  elongated  torsos,  and  "shelf"  of 
buttocks  typical  of  the  woooden  figurines  produced  by  the  Baule  and  Fang  peoples. 
Matisse’s  "young  girls,"  moreover,  assume  stiff  frontal  poses  similarly  reminiscent 
of  rigidly  symmetrical  Baule  and  Fang  prototypes.  Both  of  these  types  of  African 
sculpture.  Flam  points  out,  were  widely  available  in  Paris  at  the  time.  Even  for 
those  viewers  unaware  of  the  growing  number  of  sub-Saharan  figurines  in  Paris  on 
public  display  and  in  private  collections,  the  exaggerated  posteriors  of  Matisse’s 
sculpted  nudes  may  have  called  to  mind  contemporaneous  ethnographic 
accounts  that  proposed  steatopygia  as  a defining  characteristic  of  Hottentot  women. 
Undoubtedly  Matisse  and  most  of  his  contemporaries  would  have  associated  his 
bronzes — themselves  dark  in  color — less  with  the  "white  world"  of  Europe  than 
with  the  "black  world"  of  Africa. 

While  the  figure  titled  Reclining  Nude  I of  1907  strikes  a distinctly  Occidental 
pose  and  sports  a European  chignon,  Matisse’s  rendition  of  breasts  and  buttocks 
makes  reference,  much  as  it  did  in  Two  Negresses,  to  sub-Saharan  sculptural  models 
or  to  standard  contemporaneous  ethnographic  descriptions  of  African  physical 
types.  Reclining  Nude  I in  turn  served  as  a model  for  Matisse’s  Blue  Nude,  which  was 
painted  from  the  clay  sculptural  original  rather  than  from  a living  woman.  Traces  of 
what  Europeans  considered  a distant  black-African  source,  passed  through  im- 
ported African  figurines  and  Matisse’s  sculpture  before  reaching  the  canvas,  con- 
tinue to  mark  the  Blue  Nude:  the  short  black  hair,  the  bulbous  haunch.  Even  the 
skin  color — such  a strong  sign,  then  as  now,  of  racial  difference — suggested  an 
exotic  woman  from  the  depths  of  Africa.  "In  the  Sudan,”  wrote  Rene  Verneau, 
conservator  of  the  Musee  d’Ethnographie,  in  1 908  in  his  survey  of  different  ethnic 
types  of  women,  "one  encounters  women  whose  skin  is  frankly  black,  and  even 
gives  off  bluish  reflections”  (the  term  Soudan  referred  at  the  time  to  the  entire  sub- 
Saharan  region  stretching  from  what  is  now  Senegal  to  the  Red  Sea).  Blue  passed 
beyond  mere  tonal  variation  of  a basic  Caucasian  flesh  tone  by  which  taxonomists 
of  the  day  classified  incremental  differences  between  lighter  and  darker  Europe- 
ans, and  even  North  Africans;  a different  hue  implied  a different  kind  of  being. 

Yet  the  "bluish  reflections"  in  Blue  Nude  serve  to  highlight  white  flesh,  not 
black.  Signs  of  ethnicity,  in  the  end,  simply  do  not  add  up  in  Matisse’s  painting. 
Anatomy  that  to  French  viewers  suggested  black  Africa  is  set  in  a European  pose; 
skin  tone  connotes  both  the  blackest  of  Africans  and  the  fairest  of  Europeans.  And 
Matisse  depicted  all  in  an  oasis  of  northern  Africa  using  a style  that  spoke  of  the 


Latin  grande  tradition.  Blue  Nude  points  beyond  the  Latin  world,  but  in  many  direc- 
tions at  once,  and  back  toward  Europe  as  well.  Its  collection  of  geographic  at- 
tributes, mere  fragments,  seem  as  eclectic  and  randomly  juxtaposed  as  the  tab- 
leau of  exotic  objets  d’art  assembled  in  Fruit  and  Bronze. 

Such  an  intercontinental  admixture  could  prompt  similarly  disparate  criti- 
cism. Maurice  Denis’s  reaction  to  Derain’s  Batfiers  of  1908,  a painting  explicitly 
Cezannean  in  theme  and  composition  that  includes  three  Africanized  heads  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  canvas,  provides  a fine  case  in  point.  Derain  and  several 
other  like  artists,  claimed  Denis  in  his  review  of  the  Salon  d'Automne  of  1908  at 
which  Batfiers  of  1908  was  Derain’s  only  figural  canvas, 

obviously  have  little  regard  for  nature,  and  abhor  Greco-Latin  beauty.  ... 
Gauguin  and  his  Tahitians  are  somewhat  responsible  for  this  uglification  of 
forms,  for  these  quadrangular  paws  with  four  notches.  Yet  Gauguin’s  exoticism 
had  such  a strong  odor  of  nature!  Here,  that  brutal  perfume  has  disappeared. 

Does  M.  Derain,  who  has  a talent  for  decoration,  know  that  even  the  Oceanians 
and  the  savages  of  all  latitudes  disdain  neither  nature  nor  the  substance 
[matierel  of  the  work  of  art?  If  he  searches  for  the  nourishment  of  his  art  outside 
our  Occidental  tradition,  I advise  him  to  see  the  admirable  sculptures  of  Benin 
at  the  British  Museum  ...  If  he  only  has  a taste  for  abstract  syntheses,  I entreat 
him  to  consider  the  decorative  motifs  of  the  Hindus  or  the  Javanese  . . . Even 
outside  every  idea  of  nature,  in  the  domain  of  pure  ornament,  there  are  laws 
and  necessities,  and  it  is  not  only  sensibility  but  also  reason  that  is  lacking 
here. 

Denis  grasped  that  Derain  looked  beyond  European  culture,  but  that  insight 
led  the  critic  nowhere:  or  rather,  it  led  him  everywhere.  Denis’s  prose  takes  us  on  a 
quick  trip  around  the  world.  We  embark,  along  with  Derain,  away  from  a Europe 
represented  by  "Greco-Latin  beauty.’’  After  a quick  stop  with  Gauguin  and  the 
Tahitians,  we  look  in  on  "savages"  of  many  climes:  Oceania,  Benin,  India,  java. 
These  cultures  direct  us  back  toward  the  "laws”  of  a now  universalized  aesthetic 
standard;  by  following  their  dictates,  Denis  is  convinced,  Derain  can  return  to  a 
type  of  art  acceptable  to  the  critic’s  Occidental  eyes.  Confronted  with  Derain’s 
cultural  composite,  Denis  was  caught  both  the  classical  heritage  while  locating 
artistic  necessity  among  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Fauve  paintings  and  the  critical  response  they  elicited  may  well  have  lacked 
the  coherence  provided  by  geographic  fixity,  yet  the  African  peoples  and  sites  to 
which  these  paintings  and  sculptures  made  fragmentary  reference  were  them- 
selves hardly  geographically  fixed  in  the  contemparary  French  mind.  Consider  the 
source  photograph  for  Matisse’s  Two  Negresses,  clipped  by  the  artist  in  1907  from 
the  pages  of  a periodical  entitled  UHumanite  feminine  which  presented  nude  photo- 
graphs of  women  from  many  races  under  the  guise  of  ethnographic  investigation. 
The  dark  skin  of  the  two  women  protrayed  would  seem  incontrovertible  proof  of 
their  sub-Saharan  origins,  and  art  historians  ever  since  have  accepted  that,  in  the 
words  of  Albert  E.  Elsen,  "the  title  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Two  Negresses ...  is  true  to 
its  source.”  Yet  the  photograph  appeared  over  the  caption  "Two  Taureg  Girls”in  an 
issue  of  LHumanite  feminine  devoted  to  South  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  The  Taureg, 
reported  contemporary  reference  books,  were  a nomadic  people  extending  south- 
ward across  the  Sahara  from  southern  Algeria  to  the  Niger  river.  As  Berbers  they 
were  classified  under  the  "white  world”  in  various  racial  taxonomies,  although  La 
Grande  Encyclopedie  of  1886  claimed  that  certain  of  their  number  "have  interbred 
[me'tisses]  with  |the  negroes|.”  As  a race,  the  Tuareg  were  the  perfect  sign  of  the  lack 
of  boundaries  between  the  Orient  and  black  Africa,  and  thus  of  the  impossibility 
of  any  ethnographic  project  of  producing  a clear-cut  taxonomy  of  humanity. 

Amedee  Vignola,  editor  and  writer  of  LHumanite'  fe'minine  would  hardly  have 
fussed  with  such  details.  This  was  a periodical  that  did  not  burden  itself  with  the 


duties  of  systematic  presentation,  and  hardly  even  bothered  with  the  pretense  of 
accuracy.  The  photograph  of  Taureg  models,  for  example,  appeared  in  neither  the 
issue  devoted  to  "Negresses”  nor  the  number  on  "Bedouins  and  Berbers”;  the 
surrounding  text  in  the  issue  on  "South  Algeria  and  Tunisia”  concerned  the  lews. 
For  the  caption  "Deux  filles  targui,”  Vignola  used  the  incorrect  adjectival  form — 
the  singular  targui  rather  than  the  invariable  plural  tuareg — and  elsewhere 
misidentih'ed  an  Arab  culture  as  Berber.  L’Humauite  feminine  lacked  ethnographic 
rigor;  it  only  pretended  to  ethnography,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  dissimulating  its 
prurient  plates  behind  the  veil  of  scientific  disinterest.  We  cannot  even  be  sure 
that  the  two  women  shown  in  the  photograph  from  its  pages  were  Tuareg;  practi- 
cally any  ethnic  body  would  do  in  this  scene  undoubtedly  posed  in  a European 
photographer’s  studio.  While  ostensibly  resolving  a dispute  over  ethnicity — "This 
here,  this  is  a Tuareg,”the  image  seems  to  say — the  photograph,  and  Vignola's  lax 
presentation  of  it,  only  compound  the  geographic  ambiguity  lurking  in  Matisse’s 
sculptural  group. 

The  site  of  Biskra,  evoked  by  Blue  Nude  and  by  countless  still  lifes  by  Matisse, 
raised  similar,  if  more  complex  difficulties.  On  the  edge  of  the  Sahara,  Biskra 
occupied  the  borderlands — and  not  only  in  a geographic  sense.  Virtually  all 
contemparary  French  accounts  highlighted  one  attraction  of  the  outpost  over  all 
others:  the  ‘Uled-Nayls,  women  who,  the  writers  maintained,  guilelessly  flocked  to 
the  pleasure  quarter  of  Biskra  to  earn  their  dowries  through  prostitution.  Rene 
Fage  scribed  a typical  commentary  in  1906: 

There  is  a Hugh  crowd  ...  in  the  quarter  of  the  ‘Uled-Nayls  where  the  Arabs 
love  to  stroll.  Biskra  without  the  ‘Uled-Nayls  would  no  longer  be  Biskra.  For  so 
many  years  they  have  come  from  afar  to  offer  their  youth  to  passe rsby,  and  this 
corporeal  abandon  is  such  a general  practice  in  their  tribe  and  so  little  a 
dishonor  that  the  natives  cultivate  and  pamper  them  like  the  extraordinary 
flowers  that  decorate  their  gardens.  Europeans  themselves  look  on  the  ‘Uled- 
Nayls  without  repulsion,  surprised  only  by  the  bizarreness  of  these  customs 
that  permit  them  to  sell  themselves  without  self-degradation.  Moreover,  the 
streets  where  they  live  are  not  streets  of  pariahs;  there  are  hardly  any  more 
frequented  in  the  new  city. 

Biskra  was  preeminently  the  city  of  female  spectacle  and  sex  without  shame; 
it  blurred  the  frontier,  ostensibly  well  articulated  back  home  in  Europe,  between 
prostitution  and  morality. 

How  to  locate  such  a place  within  a European  scheme  of  virtue?  On  the  one 
hand,  the  behavior  of  the  ‘Uled-Nayls  at  Biskra  undoubtedly  reinforced  a Euro- 
pean belief  that  northern  Africans  lived  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilized  decency. 
"How  they  amuse  themselves,”  generalized  the  essayist  Louis  Bertrand  in  1910 
about  inhabitants  of  the  Orient,  "Ithel  joy  lof  the  Orientall  is  the  brutal  and  grave 
expression  of  an  instinct  satisfying  itself.  It  seldom  elevates  itself  above  the 
simple  pleasure  of  love  and  drink.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  hedonistic  pleasures 
unburdened  by  guilt  in  Biskra  suggested  a sensuous  golden  age,  miraculously 
reborn  in  the  modern  era,  "One  enters  into  Biskra,”  wrote  Fage,  "as  if  into  an 
earthly  paradise.” 

On  this  note  the  contemporary  image  of  the  Orient  circled  back  to  the 
classical  pastoral,  and  Matisse’s  Blue  Nude  rejoined  his  Bonfieur  de  vivre,  perhaps  the 
artist’s  most  forceful  rendition  of  the  idyllic  theme.  In  Biskra,  French  tourists  found 
displayed  before  their  eyes — for  surely  the  spectacle  of  the  ‘Uled-Nayls  was 
hardly  performed  exclusively  for  sake  of  the  indigenous  population — a hint  of 
their  own  innocent  origins  in  a lost  golden  age.  "This,”  expounded  the  Comte 
d’Adhemar  in  his  book  Mirages  algeriens  of  1900,  "is  undoubtedly  why  we  Occiden- 
tals . . . turn  back  with  such  passion  toward  the  routes  of  antiquity,”  by  which  he 
meant  toward  the  Orient. 
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Topographically,  in  short,  the  sexualized  body  of  the  Oriental  woman  be- 
longed both  outside  and  inside  the  Occident.  Hedonism  in  the  Orient,  as  in  the 
pastoral,  demarcated  that  in  which  modern  Europe  did  not  indulge  on  moral 
grounds,  but  also  that  which  it  supposedly  had  once  enjoyed  and  hoped,  in 
fantasy,  to  regain.  Europe’s  representation,  Michel  de  Certeau  has  argued, 

turn  the  primitive  society  into  a festive  body  and  an  object  of  pleasure  . . . 

The  primitive  man  represents  an  economy  other  than  work.  He  reintroduces 
the  other  economy  into  the  general  picture.  By  way  of  hypothesis  we  can  state 
that  in  an  esthetic  and  erotic  fashion,  his  is  the  return  of  what  the  economy  of 
production  has  to  repress  in  order  to  be  founded  as  such.  In  the  text  he  is 
situated  in  effect  at  the  juncture  of  a prohibition  and  a pleasure. 

Biskra  and  the  'Uled-Nayls  there  ineluctably  embodied,  for  French  chroni- 
clers and  their  readers  back  home,  that  juncture  between  the  moral  condemna- 
tion and  the  return — in  this  case,  welcomed  by  the  West — of  the  repressed.  More 
generally,  all  evocations  of  the  erotic  African  body,  including  those  by  the  Fauves, 
rode  this  frontier  line  of  Western  ethics. 

The  tension  between  whether  or  not  Europe  contained  Africa  within  its 
system  of  values  and  beliefs  played  itself  out  not  only  in  what  was  portrayed,  but 
also  in  how  it  was  represented.  Europe  mobilized  a number  of  epistemic  tech- 
nologies to  describe  and  understand  Africa,  but  at  the  turn  of  the  century  two 
predominated:  aesthetics  and  ethnography.  These  two  representational  practices 
established  somewhat  different  relations  between  the  European  subject  and  the 
African  object  of  knowledge. 

In  jean-Leon  Gerome’s  The  Carpet  Merchant  of  around  1 887,  the  Orient,  carpets 
and  all,  submits  to  the  dictates  of  Occidental  pictorial  organization.  Gerome's 
precise,  almost  hyperrealist  style  catalogues  the  minute  details  of  architecture, 
weavings,  costumes  and  physiognomies.  Through  such  canvases  occidental  paint- 
ers took  over  the  business  of  representing  the  Orient,  and  did  so  on  their  own 
artistic  terms.  Edward  Said  argues  that  the  representation  "is  always  governed  by 
some  version  of  the  truism  that  if  the  Orient  could  represent  itself,  it  would;  since 
it  cannot,  the  representation  does  the  job,  for  the  West,  and  faute  de  mieux,  for  the 
poor  Orient.”  Through  orientaliste  painting,  the  aesthetic  of  Occidental  art  claimed 
the  Orient  as  part  of  its  rightful  representational  realm. 

Yet  even  as  The  Carpet  Merchant  asserted  the  viability  of  European  aesthetics 
in  northern  Africa,  the  painting  posited  observing  and  observed  cultures  as  united 
in  the  shared  appreciation  of  objects  of  fine  art.  The  depicted  Oriental  purchasers 
of  the  carpet  and  Occidental  viewers  of  Gerome’s  canvas  alike  are  invited  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  giant  tapestry  draped  over  the  balcony  in  the  back- 
ground. European  and  African  taste  seem  to  match;  in  effect,  Gerome’s  imposed 
Western  aesthetic  becomes  universal.  Countless  orientaliste  paintings  that  obsess 
over  the  intricate  details  of  the  finely  crafted  artifacts  of  northern  Africa  proclaim 
this  same  congruence  of  aesthetic  standards  spanning  the  Mediterranean. 

Under  the  aegis  of  science,  ethnographers  collected  their  own  set  of  details, 
capturing  and  cataloguing  great  quantities  of  information  about  the  lives  and 
mores  of  indigenous  Africans.  A photograph  published  in  1906  in  the  massive 
report  of  the  Mission  scientifique  du  Bourge  du  Bozas  entitled  la  Mer  Rouge  a 
I'Atlantigue  a travers  I'Afrique  tropicale  illustrates  the  surrounding  text  describing  the 
habits  of  the  Turkana  people.  The  photograph  also  documents  the  act  of  docu- 
mentation; it  bears  the  caption:  "The  doctor  gathers  evidence  concerning  the 
culinary  hygiene  of  the  Turkana.”  Here  the  depicted  viewer  within  the  picture, 
unlike  those  in  Gerome’s  painting,  is  himself  a European.  The  black  woman  simply 
cooks;  only  white  Westerners — the  doctor  in  the  picture,  the  picture’s  impied 
viewers — take  an  interest  in  "hygiene”  (the  term  itself  exudes  scientific  detach- 
ment). The  ethnographer  shares  no  aspect  of  his  mode  of  viewing  with  the  objects 
under  study;  the  ethnographic  project  of  "gathering  information”  (sr  documentcr,  a 
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reflexive  verb  that  circles  action  back  toward  the  subject  of  the  phrase)  implicitly 
elevates  the  European  observer  above  the  African  observed.  The  spatial  relation 
between  races  in  this  photograph,  in  fact,  resembles  quite  closely  the  dynamic  in 
Segaud's  frontispiece.  While  the  photograph  refrains  from  the  overt  disparage- 
ment performed  by  the  print,  both  images  assert  a fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  seemingly  civilized  and  the  ostensible  primitive:  the  doctor  with  his 
Western  knowledge  hovers  above  the  cook  like  the  idealized  nude  with  her 
beauty  floats  above  the  troglodyte.  Segaud's  image  of  the  earthbound  creature, 
with  her  dark  skin,  may  even  have  relied  for  its  meaning  on  stereotypes  installed 
in  contemporary  European  minds  by  ethnographic  photographs  and  verbal  de- 
scriptions of  black  Africans. 

If  oil  painting  provided  the  primary  vehicle  for  the  aesthetic  view  of  Africa, 
photography  was  the  ethnographer's  visual  medium  of  choice.  Painting  implied  a 
transference  of  aesthetic  valuation  from  representation  to  depicted  object:  the 
canvas  conferred  the  status  of  art  on  the  carpet.  Photography,  a medium  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  not  heavily  endowed  with  an  aesthetic  sanction  of  its 
own,  posited  only  difference  between  its  own  technical  complexity  and  the  osten- 
sibly simple  lives  it  documented.  The  medium,  like  the  vantage  point,  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  West.  Indeed,  ethnographic  photographs  such  as  the  numerous 
physiognomic  studies  that  fill  the  Bourg  de  Bozas  report  often  bear  an  uncanny 
resemblance  to  photographs  that  back  home  in  Europe  served  to  survey  and 
regulate  populations  likewise  dispossessed  of  the  social  mechanisms  of  knowl- 
edge and  representation. 

In  a general  sense,  the  aesthetic  approach  held  greater  sway  in  the  Orient 
while  ethnography  reigned  in  the  black  region  to  the  south.  France  had  decades 
ago  completed  the  simple  discovery  of  unknown  peoples  in  northern  Africa, 
where  it  had  maintained  a colonial  presence  since  1830.  This  was,  in  the  words  of 
Bertrand,  “an  Orient  already  conquered  and  transformed  by  Europe.”  Over  the 
decades  of  European  presence  in  northern  Africa,  orientaliste  painting  had  prolifer- 
ated fantastically;  the  orientalistes  even  held  a Salon  of  their  own  in  Paris  beginning 
in  1893.  The  greater  assimilation  of  northern  Africa  within  the  French  colonial 
system  undoubtedly  facilitated  the  aesthetic  supposition  of  sameness.  Algeria 
had  actually  been  incorporated  into  France  in  the  form  of  three  new  departements; 
"thus,”  concluded  Augustin  Bernard  in  1913,  "the  home  country  will  recognize  in 
the  new  France  her  own  image.” 

No  noiristes  were  simultaneously  sending  canvases  from  south  of  the  Sahara 
back  to  Europe.  The  French  presence  was  much  less  pronounced  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  vast  sections  of  the  region  had  yet  to  be  submitted  to  exploration  of 
the  most  basic  sort.  This  was  the  land,  seemingly,  of  pure  difference  from  Europe. 
In  1908  Edouard  Foa,  an  archetypal  explorer  and  big-game  hunter  of  the  pith- 
helmet  variety,  characterized  the  fundamental  opposition  he  perceived  between 
European  white  and  African  black,  despite  the  superficial  accoutrements  pro- 
vided by  recent  colonial  inroads.  It  is  an  ugly  quotation,  but  captures  well  the 
violent  condescension  directed  against  black  Africa  by  many  Europeans:  "Besides 
our  physical  constitution,  superior  in  terms  of  intelligence,  we  have  behind  us 
fifteen  centuries  of  civilization,  gradually  accumulated,  while  the  black,  today 
dressed  as  a gentleman,  was  yesterday  a cannibal,  his  teeth  sharpened  into 
points,  his  head  decorated  with  feathers,  Iwhol  strangled  little  children  to  offer  to 
fetishes.”  Peoples  attributed  with  such  absolute  and  irredeemable  alterity  from 
the  West  were  peoples  considered  suitable  for  ethnographic  intervention. 

Yet  these  geographic  predilections  of  aesthetics  and  ethnography  hardly  held 
fast.  Ethnographers  still  catalogued  and  photographed  the  peoples  of  northern 
Africa,  and  Gerome's  Carpet  Merchant  depends  as  much  on  fascination  with  the  non- 
Occidental  exoticness  of  the  Orient  as  it  does  on  the  assertion  of  shared  taste 
across  cultures.  Conversely,  collections  of  black-African  artifacts  underwritten  by 
aesthetic  rather  than  ethnographic  principles  began  to  emerge  during  the  first 


decade  of  the  twentieth  century;  Denis's  attempt  to  find  aesthetic  "laws"  in  the 
sculpture  of  Benin  indicates  the  trend.  In  the  end,  the  practices  of  aesthetics  and 
ethnography  were  not  kept  distinct  in  the  contemporary  French  mind.  Rather,  they 
overlapped  and  interpenetrated  in  the  larger  European  project  of  knowing  Africa. 

Interpenetration  of  two  epistemic  practices,  textual  imprecisions  and  out- 
right mistakes,  fluidity  between  the  regions  north  and  south  of  the  Sahara,  even 
an  uncertain  imbrication  of  Europe  and  the  large  continent  to  its  south;  if  Fauve 
painting  crossed  its  signals  about  Africa,  it  was  not  alone.  In  bringing  the  Orient 
and  black  Africa  together  through  the  practice  of  European  painting,  Matisse’s  and 
Derain's  canvases  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  categorical  mistakes,  since  the 
categories  themselves  were  in  flux.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  no  coherent  stan- 
dard of  what  constituted  Africa — or  either  of  its  two  halves — existed  in  Western 
Europe  by  which  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  Fauve  confusions.  Whether  Matisse’s 
Blue  Nude  constituted  an  ethnographic  bit  of  deux  filles  targui  |s/c|  or  a Cezannean 
nude  firmly  embedded  within  the  Western  grande  tradition,  even  what  distinguished 
the  one  from  the  other,  remained  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  gaping  ques- 
tions, unanswered  and  unanswerable. 

)AMES  D.  Herbert  is  Associate  Professor  of  Art  History  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Irvine.  The  above  excerpt  from  his  first  book,  Fauve  Painting:  Tfie  Making  of 
Cultural  Politics  (New  Haven,  1992),  received  the  Hans  Rosenhaupt  Memorial  Book 
Award  granted  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation. 
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"FRIEND  OF  HUMANITIES  WEST" 


All  Friends  of  Humanities  West  receive  preferential  seating  for  all 
Humanities  West  programs,  acknowledgement  in  the  program  for  each 
event,  and  a newsletter  which  offers  advanced  ticket  sales  and  information 
about  discussion  groups  and  other  special  events  preceding  each  program. 
For  more  information,  call  415/391-9700. 


COMING  HUMANITIES  WEST  PROGRAMS 

HARLEM  RENAISSANCE:  New  York  in  the  Twenties 
February  9-10,  1996 

Renaissance  Women:  courtly  power  and  influence 
May  17-19,  1996 

FIN  DE  SIECLE  VIENNA 

October  18-19,  1996 


HUMANITIES  WEST  PAST  PROGRAMS 

Venice  in  glorious  decline 

Rembrandt's  Amsterdam;  Society  and  Arts  in  the  Golden  Age 

Los  Angeles  in  the  I940’s 

MOZART:  The  Myth,  The  Music  and  The  Man 

FIandel’S  LONDON:  Path  to  Messiah 

Napoleon's  Paris 

lEFFERSON:  Architect  of  the  American  Vision 
VERSAILLES:  Royal  Patronage  of  the  Arts 
RENAISSANCE  FLORENCE 

Paris  in  Japan,  1880-1930:  Tokyo  Encounters  Impressionism 

St.  PETERSBURG:  The  Arts  in  Imperial  Russia 

AMERICANS  IN  PARIS:  The  jazz  Age 

SPAIN:  A Golden  Century  from  El  Greco  to  Velasquez 

WAGNER  IN  HIS  CENTURY 

Bada  ShanreN:  A Ming  Prince  in  the  Qing  Dynasty 

THE  ENCHANTMENT  OF  PRAGUE:  1600-1750 

THE  Golden  Age  of  Venice;  image  and  illusion  in  the  Renaissance 

Dickens's  London:  Heart  of  Victoria's  Britain 

Manets  Paris:  The  First  Modern  City 

San  Francisco  1906-1939:  Recovering  the  Lost  City 

Spain  and  the  New  world;  A Collision  of  Cultures 

Thomas  Jefferson  at  250:  The  Legacy  of  an  American  Genius 

The  Glory  of  the  Ottoman  empire:  Suleyman  the  Magnificent 

Shakespeare's  England 

Galileo’s  Universe;  Art,  Science  and  Music  in  the  Renaissance 

SIENA:  Art  and  Society  in  a Renaissance  Republic 

The  Classical  Ideal:  The  Enduring  Light  of  Ancient  Greece 

Venice  and  Amsterdam:  World  Powers  at  Sea 

Imagining  Ireland:  Poet's  Vision  and  Patriot's  Dream 

AGE  OF  CATHEDRALS:  Soaring  Stone  and  the  Quest  for  Light 


HUMANITIES  WEST 


Since  1983  HUMANITIES  WEST  has  been  "exploring  history  to 
celebrate  the  mind  and  the  arts."  It  presents  interdisciplinary 
programs  which  evoke  historic  times  and  places  that  illuminate 
the  human  spirit.  Designed  to  entertain  and  educate  diverse 
audiences,  these  programs  offer  a lively  combination  of  wide- 
ranging  lectures  and  performances  that  encompass  the  fine  arts, 
social  history,  music,  politics  and  philosophy  of  the  arts.  The 
programs  presented  by  Humanities  West  over  the  last  decade 
have  included  Tfie  Golden  Age  of  Venice,  Saint  Petersburg:  Cultural 
Diversity  in  Imperial  Russia-,  Manet’s  Paris:  the  First  Modern  City;  and  The 
Glory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire:  Suleyman  the  Magnificent.  For  further 
information  on  Humanities  West  call  415/391-9700. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

A.  Kirk  McKenzie,  Chairman 

Janice  H.  dost,  Vice-Chairman 

Carola  Nicholson,  Secretary/Treasurer 

Thomas  Bassett 

Jeannette  A.  Bullis 

WILLIAM  Carter 

PHYLLIS  Kay  Dryden 

Therese  heyman 

Grace  Huang 

Frank  Rettenberg 

Audrey  Richards 


Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Village  Street.  Provence. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

JOAN  ABRAHAMSON 
AGNES  ALBERT 
PETER  DONAT 

Richard  Fabian 
Peter  Fairbanks 
Paul  Karlstrom 
Douglas  Lewis 
GEORGE  Livermore 
NICHOLAS  MCGEGAN 

Kathleen  Murray 
Judith  Nelson 
Theresa  nelson 
Peter  Pierson 

THEODORE  RABB 

Jaap  Schroeder 
Sally  Scully 
ELEANOR  Selfridge-Field 
Jill  Steiner 
Valerie  Thornhill 
Julia  Trilling 

Elaine  Thornburgh 
Founding  President 

STAFF 

Nancy  buffum 
Executive  Director 

Heather  Sterner 
Associate  Director 
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HUMANITIES  WEST  GRATEFULLY  ACKNOWLEDGES  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  FOLLOWING  PATRONS: 


FOUNDATIONS  AND 
CORPORATIONS 

ERNST  & YOUNG 

BANK  OF  America  foundation 

Grants  for  the  Arts  of  the  San 

FRANCISCO  HOTEL  TAX  FUND 
WILLIAM  AND  FLORA  HEWLETT 
FOUNDATION 

KERMIT  LYNCH  WINE  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  Endowment  for  the 
HUMANITIES 

BERNARD  OSHER  FOUNDATION 
lULIANA  HOTEL 

Travel  Directions,  Inc. 

CORPORATE  MATCHING 
DONATIONS 

Humanities  West  appreciates  the  generous 
donations  of  the  following  individuals  which 
have  been  matched  by  their  enlighted 
employers. 

HAZEL  BEST  AND  THE  LEVI  STRAUSS 

Foundation 

Arnold  dito  and  Fireman’s  Fund 
Michael  Hodges  and  IBM 
PHYLLIS  Kay  Dryden  and 
Del  monte  Foods 
Robert  c.  Lauppe  and  The  St.  Paul 
Companies,  Inc. 

Maria  Micale  and  AT&T 
Michael  Silbergh  and  bp  America 
Bonnie  Woodworth  and 
R.  H.  Macy  & Co. 

Connie  Yaeger  and  Bank  of  America 

FELLOWS 

Anonymous  (3) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  iohn  b.  Arnold 
Thomas  Bassett 
Hazel  Best 

lEANNETTE  A.  BULLIS 

William  Carter 
Henry  t.  Donahoe 
William  and  Janice  dost 
Gloria  G.  Getty 
Drs.  Kevin  and  Margaret 
Harrington 
Therese  Heyman 
Carolyn  and  Richard  poe 
Frank  Rettenberg 
Peter  A.  von  Rogov,  m.d. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Workman 


PATRONS 

Darlene  Boyce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Boynton 
Fred  and  Ernestine  Campagnoli 
Alfred  d.  Cavanaugh 
Marilyn  g.  Crawford 
Susan  S.  Griffin 
George  hale 

JOHN  HOHENSEE 
SIGNA  HOUGHTELING 

Henrietta  Humphreys 
A.  Kirk  McKenzie 
Marianne  Pearson 
Frank  Pitelka 
Audrey  Richards 

MARIE  URRERE-PON 

SPONSORS 

Carmelita  Alvarez 
Hilda  s.  Barnes 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KENNETH  BERRY 
TOM  BERTELSEN 

Alice  bodtke-roberts 
Richard  h.  and  Marian  boede 
Sandra  k.  Breaum 
Priscilla  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Brownell 
Barbara  AND  JOSEPH  Busch 
Margery  Bushman 
Manuel  m.  Calleias,  Jr. 

Daniel  m.  Champeau 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Cheitlin 

Virginia  Coe  and  Michael  Garland 

Mrs.  John  Crowley 

Lucille  DeCarlo 

Clara  Denman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Di  Domenico 

Anne  and  Arnold  Dito 

Sally  Dommerich 

PHYLLIS  Kay  Dryden 

Cindy  Eisenberg 

Nancy  L.  Fletcher 

Marjorie  a.  ford 

Mary  Ann  Grant 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Green 

Mr.  and  MRS.  Rocco  Gulli 

H.  K.  HOCHSCHWENDER 

JUDITH  KEYES 

DR.  AND  MRS.  J.  O.  KiRSCHBAUM 
DOROTHY  KNECHT 
MIRIAM  Lawler 
PETER  V.  Leigh 
ANN  LENWAY' 

Richard  Leonards 
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Humanities  West  News 

« exploring  history  to  celebrate  the  mind  and  the  arts  » September,  1995 


The  Light  of  Provence:  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh  and  Matisse 


Return  to  the  lavender fields  bathed  in  warm  Mediterranean  sunlight 


Is  there  a traveler  who  does  not 
wish  to  visit  or  revisit 
Provence?  Who  cannot  virtu- 
ally taste  the  memorable  meals 
described  by  M.F.K.  Fisher,  or 
imagine  motoring  down  the 
Cote  d’Azur  roads  with  Scott 
and  Zelda  Fitzgerald? 

Paul  Cezanne,  Vincent 
van  Gogh,  and  Henri 
Matisse,  the  three  artists 
whose  lives  and  works  are 
studied  in  Humanities  West’s 
October  20  and  21  program 
have  given  us  paintings  as 
familiar  and  welcome  as  old  friends.  Light  and  landscape 
also  inspired  film,  writing  and  music. 

The  series  begins  Friday  evening  with  an  exploration  of 
films  based  on  the  writings  of  the  Provencal  Marcel  Pagnol, 
whose  stories  of  his  youth  in  the  region  brought  to  life  the 
people  of  Provence.  Leo  Brandy  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  will  discuss  and  show  clips  of  these  films  as 
well  as  those  of  Jean  Renoir,  the  subject  of  his  \iooY.  Renoir: 
The  World  of  His  Films. 

Professor  Braudy’s  presentation  is  followed  by  baritone 
Allen  Shearer  and  pianist  Barbara  Shearer’s  French 
poem  settings  and  solo  piano  music  by  Debussy,  Faure, 
DuParc  and  Provence’s  beloved  son,  Darius  Milhaud. 

Saturday’s  program  begins  with  an  historical  over- 
view by  John  Merriman  of  Yale.  He  examines  the  so- 
cial politics  of  Provengal  life  during  the  great  artistic 


flowering  covered  in  sub- 
sequent lectures.  Here  the 
politicization  of  le  petit 
peuple  reflects  one  aspect 
of  the  relationship  of  the 
provinces  to  the  French  state 
and  Paris.  Provencaux  life 
was  shaped  by  urban  de- 
velopment in  the  bustling 
ports  of  Marseille  and  Toulon 
and  well  as  Nice,  which  be- 
came a mecca  for  northern 
European  tourists.  Dynamic 
small  market  towns  rein- 
forced strong  ties  between 

city  and  countryside. 

Cezanne  was  a man  of  Provence  whose  images  have 
etched  our  senses  and  made  Provence  as  familiar  to  us  as 
our  own  California.  T.J.  Clark  of  U.C.  Berkeley  explores 
Cezanne’s  attitude  toward  perception  and  representation. 

The  intriguing  title  of  Debora  Silverman  of  U.C.L.A.’s 
talk  is  “A  Dutch  Japan:  Van  Gogh’s  Ways  of  Seeing 
Provence.”  She  highlights  his  consistent  attempts  to  adapt 
the  new  lessons  of  Japonisme  and  Gauguin. 

James  D.  Herbert  of  U.C.  Irvine  examines  Matisse  and 
the  Fauves.  Artists  followed  tourists  to  new  sites  but  tour- 
ists also  modeled  their  manner  of  appreciating  the  country- 
side on  the  aesthetic  of  landscape  painting.  He  proposes 
that  the  Fauves  contributed  to  the  territorial  expansion  of 
tourism  into  the  south  of  France. 


Van  Gogh:  Farmhouse  in  Provence.  1888.  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 


The  Necessities  of  Nature 

BY  LEO  BRAUDY 


7 try  to  work  close  to  nature— hut  nature  is  millions  of 
things,  and  there  are  millions  of  ways  of  understanding 
its  propositions.”  —Jean  Renoir,  1970 

In  the  beginnings  of  film,  in  the  French  1890s,  were  the 
two  early  giants  who  divided  the  world  between  them: 
the  documentarian  Louis  Lumiere  and  the  fantasist  Georges 
Melies.  Lumiere  went  out  into  the  street  to  record  passing 
human  reality,  while  Melies  stayed  in  his  studio  to  create 
elaborate  supernatural  and  scientific  illusions.  In  their  sepa- 
rate natures  they  seem  like  providential  metaphors  for  the 


double  tendency  of  films,  toward  immediate  reality  and 
toward  timeless  illusion. 

The  early  film-makers  assumed  that  detail  had  a truth 
of  its  own,  which  need  only  be  exposed  by  the  film-maker. 
They  had  little  sense  of  naturalism  in  depth,  like  that  tech- 
nique Zola  actually  practiced  in  his  novels,  which  subtly 
developed  the  interplay  between  the  natural  detail  and 
the  narrator’s  perspective.  Zola  could  balance  an  asser- 
tion of  the  “higher  value”  of  a fidelity  to  nature  with  a 
self-conscious  use  of  naturalism  as  a literary  device.  In 

continued  on  page  6 


Friends  Activities 

Spedd  Humanities  West  Docent  Tbur  at  SF  MOMA 

The  Fauves,  the  origins  of  the  genre  and  ancillary  move- 
ments, will  be  the  subject  of  a special  tour,  given  exclu- 
sively for  Friends  of  Humanities  West,  to  be  led  by  highly 
acclaimed  docent  Jean  Halvorsen.  The  tour  will  be  at  1 :00 
pm  on  Saturday,  September  30.  Humanities  West  is  mak- 
ing this  available  at  a special  price  of  $5  per  person.  Space 
is  limited.  To  reserve  a place  send  your  check,  payable  to 
Humanities  West,  to  our  office,  660  Market  Street,  Suite 
202,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Reading  Group 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  come  to  a reading  group 
discussion  of  James  D.  Herbert’s  account  of  the  influ- 
ences of  North  Africa  on  Matisse.  Copies  of  the  text, 
excerpted  iiom  Fauve  Painting:  The  Making  of  Cultural 
Politics,  will  be  provided  when  you  sign  up.  Join  us  at 
the  Humanities  West  office  where  the  discussion  will 
take  place  on  Thursday,  September  28,  at  5:30  pm.  at 
660  Market  Street,  Suite  202.  We  are  located  across 
from  the  Palace  Hotel,  one-half  block  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Street  BART  station. 


Free  Pre-Program  Lecture 

You  are  invited  to  a pre-program  lecture/discussion,  "'On 
Classic  Ground:  The  Tradition  of  Open-Air  Painting  before 
Cezanne,"  given  by  Josine  Eikelenboom  Smits.  Dr.  Smits 
received  her  master’s  degree  in  art  history  from  the  Sorbonne 
and  her  Ph.D.  from  Stanford.  She  has  taught  at  the  Califor- 
nia College  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Oakland,  and  at  the  Stanford 
Art  Department  and  Continuing  Studies  Program. 

With  Cezanne’s  attempt  to  “re-do  Poussin  over  again 
according  to  nature’’  the  century-old  tradition  of  outdoor 
painting  came  full  circle.  Poussin  had  inspired  the  Neo-clas- 
sicists to  venture  into  the  Roman  Campagna,  where  they 
first  began  to  paint  directly  from  nature.  This  lecture  will 
examine  the  origin  of  the  open-air  painting  practice  in 
French  classicism  and  in  the  Mediterranean  landscape.  It 
will  trace  the  continuity  of  the  classical  vision  in  the  out- 
door studies  of  Corot,  the  great  Romantic  precursor  of  the 
Impressionists  and  of  Cezanne. 

Join  us  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  10  at  7:30  pm  at 
the  Firehouse  at  Fort  Mason.  Please  call  415/391-9700  to 
reserve  a place. 

Springtime  Tour 

Travel  Directions  presents  a springtime  tour  to  the  Deep 
South,  featuring  the  exhibition  “The  Palaces  of  St.  Peters- 
burg’’, with  authentic  recreations  of  imperial  rooms  complete 
with  original  furnishings.  The  opening  ceremony  in  Jacl^on, 
Mississippi,  will  feature  the  St.  Petersburg  Symphony  Or- 
chestra as  well  as  the  Herald  Thimpets  from  Washington, 
D.C.  The  tour  continues  through  Ante-bellum  mansions,  pri- 
vate homes  and  gardens.  Proceeds  from  this  tour,  which 
takes  place  February  28-March  8,  1996,  benefit  Humanities 
West.  Please  call  415/441-0446  for  information. 


Letter  from  the  Executive  Director 

Welcome  back  to  San  Francisco  to  the  many  Friends  of 
Humanities  West  who  have  been  to  other  favorite  places 
around  the  globe  this  summer.  I look  forward  to  seeing 
you  as  Humanities  West  explores  art,  music  and  film 
with  “The  Light  Of  Provence:  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh  and 
Matisse,”  October  20  and  2 1 . Word  of  mouth  is  our  best 
advertisement:  invite  your  friends!  If  you  know  anyone 
who  would  like  to  receive  a brochure,  call  our  office  39 1 - 
9700  with  the  name  and  address. 

Thank  you  all  for  your  responses  to  the  Humanities 
West  Future  Program  Survey,  which  favored  a vari- 
ety of  new  topics  and  reiterated  many  suggestions  made 
over  the  years.  HW  plans  to  present  the  following  pro- 
grams in  the  cycle  which  begins  in  Fall,  1996:  Vienna 
Fin-De-Siecle,  The  Scandinavian  Spirit,  Jerusalem,  The 
Genius  of  Mughal  India,  Danvin’s  Menagerie,  California 
Dreamers,  and  Gardens  of  the  World. 

Elizabeth  I,  whose  realm  we  explored  in  Shakespeare’s 
England  in  1993,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  Fall  1998 
program.  There  have  been  several  requests  that  Humani- 
ties West  revisit  other  favorite  eras  and  places.  New 
Friends  and  old  can  look  forward  to  seeing  popular  top- 
ics presented  again  in  new  light,  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
benefits  of  our  three  year  grant  from  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  which  ends  in  the  Spring  of 
1996.  NEH  makes  possible  the  bargain  price  of  $15  for 
our  Saturday  programs,  which  helps  attract  students  and 
new  audience  members  crucial  to  our  continuing  suc- 
cess. HW  will  be  significantly  affected  by  proposed  cuts 
to  NEH.  Articulate  supporters  of  public  humanities  pro- 
grams expressing  their  views  may  yet  make  a difference. 
Thank  you,  as  always,  for  your  support  of  Humanities 
West. 


Nancy  Buffum 
Executive  Director 


Corporate  Matching  Donations 

Humanities  West  appreciates  the  generous  donations  of  the 
following  individuals  which  have  been  matched  by  their 
enlighted  employers. 

Hazel  Best  and  Levi  Strauss 
Arnold  Dito  and  Fireman’s  Fund 
Phyllis  Kay  Dryden  and  Del  Monte  Foods 
Michael  Hodges  and  IBM 

Robert  C.  Lauppe  and  The  St.  Paul  Companies,  Inc. 
Maria  Micale  and  AT&T 
Michael  Silbergh  and  BP  America 
Bonnie  Woodworth  and  R.  H.  Macy  & Co. 

Connie  Yaeger  and  Bank  of  America 
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PARTIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The  Light  of  Provence:  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh  and  Matisse 


The  following  books  are  available  at  A Clean  Well  Lighted  Place  for  Books,  601  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
unless  otherwise  noted. 

Agulhon,  Maurice,  The  Republic  in  the  Village:  The  People  ojthe  Varjrom  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Second 
Republic,  Cambridge  University  Press,  New  York,  1982.  Special  order  only. 

Braudel,  Fernand,  The  Mediterranean  and  the  Mediterranean  World  in  the  Age  oj Philip  //,  2 vols.,  Harper  and  Row, 
New  York,  1977. 

Braudy,  Vto,  Jean  Renoir:  The  World  of  his  Films,  Doubleday,  New  York,  1972. 

Freeman,  Judi,  ed.  The  Fame  Landscape,  Los  Angeles  & New  York,  1990.  Special  order  only. 

Geary,  Patrick  J.,  Aristocracy  in  Provence:  the  Rhone  Basin  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Carolingian  Age,  A.  Hiersemenn, 
Stuttgart,  1985. 

Haug,  James,  Leisure  and  Urbanism  in  Nineteenth-Century  Nice,  Regents  Press  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  1982. 

Herbert,  James  D.,  Fauve  Painting:  The  Making  of  Cultural  Politics,  New  Haven,  1992. 

Judt,  Tony,  Socialism  in  Provence,  1871-1914:  A Study  in  the  Origins  ojthe  Modem  French  Ljt,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1979. 

Lewis,  Gwynn,  The  Second  Vendee:  the  continuity  of  counter-revolution  in  the  department  of  the  Card,  1789- 
1815,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1978.  Special  order. 

Mistal,  Frederic,  The  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Mistral,  New  Directions  Publishing  Corporation,  New  York,  1986. 

Pagnol,  Marcel,  My  Father's  Glory  and  My  Mother's  Castle,  Farrar  Straus  & Giroux. 

Renoir,  Jean,  Renoir  My  Father,  Little,  Brown,  Boston,  1962. 

, My  Lje  and  My  Films,  Atheneum,  New  York,  1974. 

Sewell,  Jr.,  William  H.,  Structure  and  Mobility:  the  Men  and  Women  of  Marseille,  1820-1870,  1985.  Special  order. 

Shiff,  Richard,  Cezanne  and  the  End  of  Impressionism:  A Study  ojthe  Theory,  Technique, and  Critical  Evaluation  of 
Modem  Art,  Chicago,  1984. 

Weber,  Eugen,  Peasants  into  Frenchmen:  The  Modernization  J Rural  France,  1870-1914,  Stanford  University 
Press,  Stanford,  1976. 

Williams,  Alan,  Republic  of  Images , Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1992. 

Wylie,  Lawrence,  Village  in  the  Vaucluse,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1974. 

Zola,  Emile,  The  Masterpiece, 


The  JollowingJilms  are  based  on  the  writings  of 
Marcel  Pagnol  1895-1974.  Many  are  available  on  videotapes. 


Angele,  directed  by  Pagnol,  1934. 

Cesar,  directed  by  Pagnol,  1936. 

Fanny,  directed  by  Marc  Allegret,  1932. 

Jean  de  Florette,  directed  by  Claude  Berri,  1986. 
La  Femme  du  Boulanger,  1938. 

Manon  des  Sources  (Manon  of  the  Spring) 


Marius,  directed  by  Alexander  Korda,  1931. 
My  Father's  Glory 
My  Mother's  Castle 
Regain,  1937. 


directed  by  Berri,  1986. 


The  JollowingJilms  are  directed  by  Jean  Renoir: 


Boudu  same  des  eaux,  1932. 

La  Fille  de  I'eau,  1925. 

LaBete  Humaine,  1938. 

Le  Dejeuner  sur  I 'herbe,  1959. 

Le  Petit  Theatre  de  Jean  Renoir,  1971. 


The  River,  1951. 

Swamp  Water,  1941. 

Toni,  1935. 

Une  partie  de  campagne , 1936-46. 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  LIGHT  OF  PROVENCE 

Friday  evening,  October  20,  8-10:15  pm  Herbst  Theatre,  401  Van  Ness  (at  McAllister),  San  Francisco 
Sally  Scully,  San  Francisco  State  University,  Moderator 

8:00  pm  LECTURE:  Nostalgia  Jor  the  Earth:  Pagnol,  Renoir,  and  the  Image  of  Provence  in  Films:  Leo  Braudy, 
University  of  Southern  California 

Provence  as  represented  in  film,  not  only  as  a visual  setting  but  also  as  a wellspring  of  cultural  attitudes  and  values 
distinctively  diferent  from  those  of  Paris.  Film  clips  of  the  works  of  Marcel  Pagnol  and  Jean  Renoir. 

Musical  Performance:  Allen  and  Barbara  Shearer,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Light  and  landscape  have  also  produced  music.  Baritone  Allen  Shearer  and  pianist  Barbara  Shearer  present  a selection 
of  French  poem  settings  and  solo  piano  music  by  Debussy,  Faure,  DuParc,  and  Provence’s  beloved  son,  Darius  Milhaud. 

Saturday,  October  21  10  am-4:00  pm  Herbst  Theatre,  401  Van  Ness  (at  McAllister)  San  Francisco 

10:00  am  LECTURE:  Provence  and  the  French  Hexagon:  John  Merriman,  Yale  University 

This  lecture  provides  the  social  and  historical  context  of  Provencal  life,  examining  the  impact  of  Roman  Law  and  the 
factors  that  divided  the  region,  including  the  long  religious  rivalry  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

1 1:10  am  LECTURE:  Cezanne:  T.  J.  Clark,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

An  exploration  of  Cezanne’s  attitude  toward  perception  and  representation.  Is  Cezanne  squarely  within  the  Impres- 
sionist tradition,  or,  is  he  a crucial  exemplar  of  modernist  self-reflection? 

Break  for  Lunch:  12:00  - 1:30  pm 

1 :30  pm  Musical  Performance:  Odile  Lavault,  “Uaccordeoniste  de  Paris’" 

1:55  LECTURE:  A Dutch  Japan:  Van  Gogh’s  Ways  of  Seeing  Provence:  Debora  Silverman,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles 

How  Japonisme  and  Dutch  religious  legacies  and  conflicts  shaped  Van  Gogh’s  stylistic  choices  and  self-definition  in  the 
Arles  period. 

3:00  pm  LECTURE:  Reconsiderations  of  Matisse  and  Derain  in  the  Classical  Landscape:  James  D.  Herbert,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Irvine 

Travelers  modeled  their  manner  of  appreciating  the  countryside  on  the  aesthetic  of  the  landscape  painting  of  the 
Fauves  Henri  Matisse  and  Andre  Derain. 


Van  Gogh:  Boats  at  Les  Saintes -Maries.  1888. 
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BACKSTAGE  FOR  THE  SPEAKERS’  DINNER 
Vivande  For  Friends  Luncheon 

Sponsors,  Patrons  and  Fellows  of  Humanities  West  are  in- 
vited to  join  our  Provence  speakers  for  dinner  before  the 
Friday  program  at  Backstage  restaurant.  The  restaurant  is 
a short  block-and-a-half  from  Herbst  Theatre,  at  687 
McAllister  Street. 

Vivande,  a new  and  beautiful  restaurant  in  Opera  Plaza, 
will  be  the  setting  for  our  Saturday  luncheon.  Terra  cotta 
colored  walls,  slate  and  tile  floors,  and  restrooms  with  rep- 
licas of  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  all  create  a sunny  Mediterra- 
nean ambiance.  Friends  of  Humanities  West  are  cordially 
invited  to  join  us  there,  on  Saturday,  October  21,  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  program.  The 
entrance  is  at  670  Golden  Gate  Ave.  between  Van  Ness  and 
Franklin.  Guests  will  have  a chance  to  share  a table  and 
break  bread  with  fellow  humanities  lovers  and  speakers. 


Van  Gogh:  Montmajour.  July  1888.  Private  Collection,  Amsterdam. 


Speakers’  Dinner  and  friends  luncheon 

Reservations  Form  for  the  Provence  Program 
October  20  and  21,  1995 


Yes,  I am  a Sponsor,  Patron  or  Fellow  of  Humanities  West 
and  would  like  to  attend  the  Speakers’  Dinner. 

Please  reserve place  (s)  in  my  name  for  dinner 

Friday  night  October  20,  at  Backstage,  687  McAllister 
Street.  Enclosed  is  my  check,  payable  to  Humanities  West, 
for  $50  per  person. 

Yes,  I am  a Friend  of  Humanities  West  and  would  like  to 
attend  the  Friends  Luncheon. 

Please  reserve place  (s)  in  my  name  for  luncheon 

at  Vivande  on  Saturday,  October  2 1 . 

1 would  like order  (s)  of  wood-oven  roasted  chicken 

breast  with  balsamic  glaze,  with  grilled  polenta  and  roasted 
baby  zucchini  OR order  (s)  of  fettuccini  with  egg- 

plant raddichio,  mushroooms,  pine  nuts,  baby  spinach  and 
garlic,  dusted  with  Pecorino  cheese. 


A letter  of  confirmation  will  be  sent  approximately  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  event. 

NAME 

Address 
City,  State,  Zip 
Telephone 

Please  return  this  form  to  Humanities  West,  660  Market 
Street,  Suite  202,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104 


Enclosed  is  a check,  payable  to  Humanities  West,  for 


L 


$35  per  person. 


J 
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“Light  of  Provence"  Priority  Ticket  Order  Form 


PLEASE  ORDER  YOUR  TICKETS  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 
DONORS  WILL  RECEIVE  PRIORITY  UNTIL  Sept.  8. 
Please  include  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  with  your  order. 
Tickets  will  be  mailed  approximately  4 weeks  prior  to  the  program. 

Friday  evening,  October  20, 1995  8:00  pm-10:15  pm 
at  Herbst  Theatre 

Donor @$27  

Student @ $ 1 5 

Saturday,  October  21, 1995  10:00  am -4:00  pm 
at  Herbst  Theatre 

Donor @$15  

Student @$15  ^ 

Handling  Charge  $1  per  ticket  

Total  Enclosed:  


NOTE:  Tickets  are  non-re  fundable.  Luncheon  is  not  included. 

NAME 

Address 
City,  State,  Zip 
Daytime  telephone 

Send  this  form  and  make  checks  payable  to: 

City  Box  Office 
153  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  CITY  BOX  OFFICE  415/392-4400 
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Goings  On  About  Town 

Events  which  will  enrich  your  enjoyment  of  coming  HW  programs 

• SF  MOMA  ongoing  exhibit;  “From  Matisse  to  Diebenkorn: 
Works  from  the  permanent  collection  of  painting  and  sculpture" 

• Oakland  Museum;  Guy  Rose,  American  Impressionist, 
through  September  24,  1995 

• Four  Embarcadero  Center,  Promendade  Level,  San  Franciso 
Jazz  Festival  Store  and  Gallery;  Beyond  Category:  The 
Musical  Genius  of  Duke  Ellington,  a touring  exhibit  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  through  August  27 

• San  Francisco  jazz  Festival;  October  13-29,  venues 
throughout  San  Francisco.  For  information  call 
415/788-7353. 

• Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  Reopens  on  November  11,1995 


The  Necessities  of  Nature  continued from  page  i 

films  the  need  for  such  a balance  is  more  acute,  because  the  viewer 
senses  less  artistic  mediation  between  himself  and  what  he  sees;  a 
novel  contains  words,  a play  has  props,  but  a movie  is  there.  Yet 
many  early  film-makers  blurred  the  distinction  between  natural-  ‘ 
ism  as  an  artistic  method  and  “truth  to  nature"  as  a standard  for 
art.  They  maintained  instead  that  film  could  “liberate"  artistic  truth 
from  the  artificialities  of  the  stage  much  more  quickly  and  effec- 
tively than  Zola’s  novels  or  his  theories  of  theatrical  naturalism. 
After  rapid  technological  advances  removed  the  camera  from  de- 
pendence on  the  tripod,  these  young  enthusiasts  immediately  went 
outdoors  to  free  themselves  from  the  closed  studio  set  and  tlT6  full- 
figure  presentation  typical  of  the  audience’s  view  of  the  stage. 

Excerpt from  Jean  Renoir:  The  World  of  his  Films,  by  Leo 
Braudy  Friday  night  speaker for  The  Light  oj Provence. 


1996  Programs 

FEBRUARY  9 AND  10,  1996 
Harlem  Renaissance:  New  York  in  the  Twenties 

MAY  17,  18,  19,  1996 

Renaissance  Women:  Courtly  Power  and  Influence 


Reminders 

Tickets  to  the  program 
must  be  ordered  from 
City  Box  Office,  153 
Kearny  Street,  Suite 
401,  San  Francisco, 
CA,  94108. 

Reservations  for  the 
Speakers’  Dinner  and 
Luncheon  need  to  be 
made  with  Humanities 
West,  660  Market 
Street,  Suite  202,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94104. 


One  Continuing  Education  Credit  through  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Extended  Education  i&-€kvailable  for  attendance 
at  Humanities  West  program's.  iQ^SSc^sary  to  atterid  both 
the  Friday  night  and  Saturday  programs  and  to  write  a short 
paper.  Please  call  the  Humanities  West  office  to  enroll. 


Aaron  Douglas.  Play  De  Blues,^r  “Misery”  by 
Langton  Hughes,  in  Opportunity,  October  1926. 


Humanities  West 

660  Market  Street,  Suite  202 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 


Elaine  Thornburgh 

580  Funston 

San  Francisco,  CA 


94118 


